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BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION AMONG THE SECTARIES 
OF THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
William H. Brownlee 


Duke University 


The importance of Biblical interpretation to ancient Judaism is one 
of the facts which is limelighted by the study of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
There is nothing new in this; for the huge tomes which Pharisaic Judaism 
has bequeathed to us in the form of midrashim (Rabbinic commentaries ) 
and Talmud are occupied with but one task, the exposition of the Holy 
Scriptures. But the earliest of these Jewish works were not committed 
to writing until the second and third centuries A. D.,’ whereas most of 
them were not reduced to writing (at least in the form we now have 
them) until the fifth to the seventh centuries A. D. Though it is uni- 
versally recognized that this Rabbinic material bears witness to Jewish 
interpretation of the Torah which was prevalent in the first century A. D. 
and earlier, scholars of this literature are left with the difficult critical 
problem of determining how much of the Rabbinic lore may be safely 
dated to the earliest centuries. 

Now in the Dead Sea Scrolls we have for the first time Hebrew 
documents from the early Rabbinic period (probably to be dated in 
their composition at least as early as the first half of the first century 
B. C.). These bear witness, not merely to the great importance attached 
to the study of the Scriptures, but also to the technique of Biblical inter- 
pretation among the ancient Jews. This information is all the more en- 
riching and illuminating since it comes to us not from the Pharisees, but 
from a sect bitterly opposed to them—a sect which I have identified with 
marrying Essenes.* In this paper I shall discuss the importance of Biblical 
interpretation to the sect as revealed by the scrolls in general and shall 
then discuss the science of hermeneutics as disclosed in the Dead Sea 
Habakkuk Commentary (hereafter referred to as DSH; see Fig. 2). 

The sect had its birth in Biblical interpretation, for the founder of 
the sect, called the Teacher of Righteousness, was primarily an expounder 
of God’s Word. He is described in DSH ii, 8 f. as “the priest in (whose 
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heart) God has put (wisdom ) to interpret all the words of His servants 
the prophets ...” In DSH vii, 4 f. he is characterized as “the Righteous 
Teacher to whom God has made known all the mysteries of the words 
of His servants the prophets.” 








A second principal leader of the sect is known to us from the frag- 
ments of a “Zadokite Work” (or the “Cairo Fragments of a Damascene 
Covenant”) which were discovered in 1896 by Solomon Schechter (Fig. 
1) among a wealth of other material in the genizah of a medieval syna- 
gogue at Cairo. This document was judged by Schechter himself (at 
that time president of Jewish Theological Seminary, New York) as a 
late literary survival from a pre-Christian Jewish sect which he called 
the Zadokites. It is an undisputed fact that the sectaries of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls are the same as the Zadokites—only it would seem to some 
that the “Cairo Damascene Covenant” (hereafter abbreviated CDC) 
represents a later phase of the sect’s history and literary output, and that 
the “Zadokites” were in reality an Essene sect.’ Now this document 
mentions besides the Teacher of Righteousness another leader known as 
“the Star,” who led a migration of devotees from Judah to Damascus, 
apparently in the wake of a persecution after the death (or martyrdom?) 
of the Teacher of Righteousness. The description of the Star and other 
leaders associated with him emphasizes their role as interpreters of the 


Law (CDC 8:3-9).* 





Fig... 3. The recently discovered Dead Sea Habakkuk Commentary. It is shown here unrolled 
to the final columns (cols. ix-xiii). The script appears to belong to the first cen- 
tury B. C. 








1. The earliest of the midrashim are Mekilta on Exodus, Siphra on Leviticus, and Siphre 
on Numbers and Deuteronomy. 


2. Cf. my article, “A Comparison of the Covenanters of the Dead Sea Scrolls with 
Pre-Christian Jewish Sects,’’ B.A., Sept., 1950 

3. For excellent studies of the question, cf. Millar Burrows, ‘“‘The Discipline Manual 
of the Judaean Covenanters,’’ Oudtestamentische Studien, P. A. H. De Boer, Leiden, 1950, pp. 
165 ff. and A. Dupont-Sommer, Apercus preliminaires sur les Manuscrits de la Mer Morte, 
No. 4 of L’Orient Ancien Mlustre, Paris. 1950. Chapter viii. pp. 105 ff.. also Observations sur 
le Manuel de Discipline decouvert pres de la Mer Morte, Communication lue devant l’ Academie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres le 8 Juin 1951. 

4. References to the Damascene Covenant are according to chapter and verse as 
printed in R. H. Charles, Apeerypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament, Vol. II. pp. 
799 ff. 
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But God remembered the covenant with the forefathers: 
And He raised up from Adron men of understanding, 
And from Israel wise men: 








And he made them to hearken, 
And they digged the well. 


‘A well the princes digged, 
The nobles of the people delved it 
By the order of the Lawgiver.’ 


The well is the Law, and they who digged it are the penitents of 

Israel who went forth out of the land of Judah and sojourned in the 

land of Damascus, all of whom God called princes. For they sought Him 

and His glory was not turned back in the mouth of one (of them). And 

the Lawgiver is he who studies the Law, in regard to whom Isaiah said, 

‘He bringeth forth an instrument for his work.’ And the nobles of the 

people are those who came to dig the well by the precepts in the which 

the Lawgiver ordained that they should walk throughout the full period 

of wickedness. 
The above is.an ingenious piece of Rabbinic exegesis which finds the 
history of the sect foretold in Numbers 21:18. The well is associated 
with the Law (or Torah), it seems to me, because the same Hebrew 
letters which spell well can also mean explain as they are employed in 
Deuteronomy 1:5: “Moses began to explain this Law (or Torah).” The 
term digged is applied to the sectarian legislation through the observa- 
tion that the infinitive of the verb dig is identical in form with the in- 
finitive of the verb cut used of enacting covenants, or legislation in 
general.’ Moreover, figuratively the sect did “dig” “precepts,” no doubt, 
through a Rabbinic method of exegesis which derives legal guides 
(halakoth) from the mysterious hidden meanings of scripture. Hence the 
“Lawgiver” (known to us elsewhere as the “Star”) is one who “studies 
the Law.” The verb “study” (darash) means in late Hebrew, not merely 
to study, but also to expound; thus a Rabbinic commentary bears the 
name midrash (plural, midrashim) derived from the same root. Hence 
the second great leader of the sect was pre-eminently a doresh, i. e., an 
interpreter of the Holy Scriptures. 


Not only the leaders of the sect but every member was a doresh 
(or expounder) of the Torah. The sect sought to fulfill literally the in- 
junction given Joshua after the death of Moses (Joshua 1:8): “This book 
of the law shall not depart out of thy mouth, but thou shalt meditate 
thereon day and night, that thou mayest observe to do according to all 
that is written therein.” The Dead Sea Manual of Discipline (abbrevi- 
ated as DSD) discloses that a requirement of every settlement of the 
sect was a place devoted to the study of the Torah. Only ten men were 
sufficient for an organization; but in their place of study some one (or 
ones) had to be present twenty-four hours of the day, every day of the 
year, expounding God’s Word (DSD vi, 6 ff.) :" 


And in whatever place the ten are, there shall not cease to be a man 
who expounds the Torah day and night continually, expounding orally 
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each to his fellow. And let the Many keep awake in Community a third 

of all the nights of the year in order to read aloud from the Book 

and to expound laws and to bless in Community. 
Since this oral exegesis had to be carried on “day and night continually,” 
[ interpret the passage to mean that the night was divided into three 
equal parts, with the Community (by shifts) filling the whole of every 
night with oral midrash (or Biblical interpretation). Thus the sect as a 
community could fulfill the Law in a way the individual alone could not 
do because of the necessity of tending to his bodily needs." 


It was through the study and interpretation of the Scriptures that 
the sect was to fulfill its divine mission in the world. DSD viii, 12 f. 
shows what this mission was and how it was to be executed: 
Now when these things come to pass in Israel to the Community, 
according to these rules, they will separate themselves from the 
midst of the session (or, habitation) of perverse men to go to the 


wilderness to clear there the way of HUHA (a surrogate for YAHWEH), 
as it is written: 
In the wilderness clear the way of . ? 


Level in the desert a highway for our God. 


That means studing” the Torah which He commanded through 

Moses, so as to do according to all that was revealed time after time 

eee to that which the prophets revealed through His Holy 

pirit. 

In opposition to their opponents (probably the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees) the sectaries drew up a body of interpretations of their own, 
assent to which was necessary for membership in the sect (DSD v, 20 ff.). 
But once one was admitted to full membership, he was enrolled as an 
equal with the rest in regard to Torah (or Biblical interpretation) (DSD 
vi, 22). Each member of this “institution of the Holy Spirit” (DSD ix, 
3)" was endowed with “knowledge” or gnesis,” and it was his inviolable 
privilege to express this in the presence of his brethren without any 
interruption (DSD vi, 9); however he must speak only when recognized 





5. One may compare here the Rabbinic principle of Gezera Shawa (the second herme- 
neutic rule of Hillel), whereby the occurrence of the same word in two different passages is 
the basis of interpreting the one by the other. 

6. Cf. the emendation of DSD viii. 9 by Samuel Iwry which I have adopted in my 
recently published translation, The Dead Sea Manual of Discipline, Supplementary Studies 10-11 
of the Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research. The infinitive in view is krwt 
(keroth). 


7. The translation is that appearing in the monograph mentioned in note 6. 

8. A similar arrangement must have been made for the day; but perhaps it was not 
mentioned here because a Scriptural precedent was believed to indicate the proper division 
of the day. Perhaps, after the analogy of Nehemiah 9:3, the day was divided into fourths, 
so as to divide a twenty-four hour period into seven parts, so that the ideal of Psalm 119:164 
would be fulfilled: ‘‘Seven times a day do I praise thee.’’ 

9. Four dots in the Hebrew indicate the Tetragrammaton, or the unpronounceable name 
Yahweh (i.e., Jehovah). 

10. Heb., midrash. Cf. the characterization of Ezra 7:10: ‘‘For Ezra had set his heart 
to séek (darash) the Law of the Lord, and to do it, and to teach in Israel statutes and 
judgments.’’ 

11. The translation is uncertain, because the human spirit is also described by the 
sectarian literature as holy. Perhaps we should translate, ‘‘institution of spiritual holiness.’’ 

12. I. e., if we are permitted to introduce a Greek term for mystic knowledge. CDC 9:31 
refers to the members of the sect as the ‘‘taught of God.’’ Cf. I Jn. 2:27; I Thess. 4:9. 
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by the chairman and according to his order of prestige within the Com- 
munity (DSD vi, 9 ff.).” It was the duty of every member to disclose 
to the Community the deeper meanings “revealed™ to him through his 
study of the Holy Writings, as DSD viii, 11 f. states: “And every matter 
which was hidden from Israel and is found by a man who seeks (or 
studies midrashically), let him not hide it from these out of fear of an 
apostate spirit.” One of the greatest benefits to be derived from mem- 
bership with the society was “to know the hidden things in which they 
have strayed, incurring guilt” (DSD v, 11 f.). Many of these “hidden 
things” concerned the rules (or halakcth, to use the Rabbinic term) for 
the observance of the Sabbath and other holy seasons (CDC 5:1 ff.). 
The opinions of the individual exegetes were submitted to the entire 
assembled body for approval. The judgment of this larger body was the 
final authority in all matters of faith and practice, the verdict being 
reached apparently through majority vote (DSD v, 1 ff.): 


Now this is the practice of the men of the Community .. . to 
separate themselves from the congregation of perverse men, to be- 
come a Community in Torah and in property, answering (their legal 
questions) according to the sons of Zadok, the priests who keep the 
Covenant, and according to the majority of the men of the Community 
who hold firmly to the covenant. According to their judgment the 
divinely guided decision is reached with regard to every matter, whether 
Torah, or property, or laws... 


The sect is aptly called “the house of Torah” (beth hat-torah) in CDC 
9:35, 38. It has been suggested that the designation refers rather to a 
“school or college belonging to their Party in which the Law was taught,” 
and that the sect chose this term in opposition to the Pharisaic school 
called “the house of study” (beth ham-midrash).” It is clear from DSD 
vi, 6 that the sect had a “place” (magom) where the Community devoted 
itself to Torah. It is not unlikely that this “place” bore the name “house 
of Torah”; however, the context of CDC (in which excommunication 
from the “house of Torah” is in view) suggests that there the school is 
viewed from the standpoint of its human constituency. One might com- 
pare also the “house of judgment” (beth din), which was employed to 
designate both the Sanhedrin and the courthouse where it was con- 
vened; for the sect constituted itself not only as a body devoted to the 
study of the Law, but as a court with the legal powers of giving final 
decision in matters of Law. The Community was a school and a court 
in one“ — its interpretations standing opposed to the beth midrash 
(school) of the Pharisees, and its authority standing opposed to the beth 
din (court) where at various times either the Sadducees or the Pharisees 
held sway. 





That the conflict between the sectaries of the scrolls and their oppo- 
nents centered upon the question of Biblical interpretation is strikingly 
confirmed by two psalms of the Scroll of Thanksgivings found among 
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the sect’s manuscripts (hereafter abbreviated DST). One of these begins 
as follows:” 

| thank Thee, O my Lord, 

For Thou hast (fixed) thine eye upon me * 

And hast rescued me 

From the envy of false interpreters 

And from the congregation of expounders of smooth things. ” 





Another of the psalms reveals the same motif: 


But as for Thy people, 

(Lying preachers) flatter them, 

And deceitful interpreters lead them astray, 

And they are hurled down through lack of insight, 

For their deeds are sheer madness; 

For | am despised by them 

And they have had no regard for me, despite Thy 
display of strength in me; 

For they have driven me from my country as a bird 
from its nest, 

And all my friends and intimates are driven from me; 

And they consider me a ruined vessel. 

But they, lying preachers and deceitful seers, as they are, 

Have plotted wickedness against me, 

(Seeking) to exchange Thy Torah engraved upon my heart 

For the smooth things (they address) to Thy people; 

And they have withheld the drink of knowledge from 
the thirsty; 

And for their thirst they give them vinegar to drink 

In order to gaze upon their error (or staggering), 

That they may act insanely at their festivals, 

That they may be caught in their nets. * 


20 


Dupont-Sommer interprets the “smooth things” as an “allusion to the 
Sadducees and to the laxity of their morals.”"* It seems more probable 
to me that we find here an allusion to the halakoth (or legal norms) of 
the Pharisees, who were constantly at pains to make the observance of 


the Torah easier for the common man.” These halakoth are tauntingly 


13. Cf. the insistence of Paul that Corinthian Christians must speak only one at a time 
(I Cor. 14:31-32, 40). 

14. DSD v. 9%. Cf. use of this verb in I Cor. 14:30, and the nouns ‘‘revelation’’ and 
“‘interpretation’’ in I Cor. 14:26. 

15. R. H. Charles, op. cit., p. 793. 


16. It may be observed that in Sifra 19a on Leviticus and that in Siphre 41 on 
Deuteronomy, the Biblical ‘‘congregation’’ (same word as employed in DSD v. 1) is declared 
to be the Sanhedrin. Since the parallel to DSD v. 1, namely viii, 13. employs the word 


“‘session’’ for congregation, the question may well be raised as to whether the reference is 
to the Sanhedrin. The Community called itself a ‘‘session’’ when convened for religious 
discussion (vi, 8 ff). 

17. This psalm appears in a scroll published by E. L. Sukenik. For the Heb. text of 
the psalm, cf. E. L. Sukenik, Megillet Genuzet II, Jerusalem. 1950; Plate vii, lines 12 ff. 
Translations of these psalms into French are to be found as follows: R. P. R. Tournay, ‘“‘Les 
anciens manuscrits hebreux, recemment decouverts,’’ Revue Biblique, April, 1949, pp. 218 ff.; 
Dupont-Sommer, Apercus preliminaires sur les Manuscrits de la Mer Morte, pp. 85 ff.; and G. 
Vermes, ‘‘La Secte Juive de la Nouvelle Alliance d’apres ses Hymnes Recemment 
Decouverts,"’ Cahiers Sioniens, Sept., 1950. 

18. Restoring the lacuna of the text according to G. Vermes, op. eit., p. 4, note (a). 

19. Or, ‘‘those who seek smooth things,’’ but the verb darash should be understood in 
accordance with the parallel ‘‘interpreters.”’ 

20. The restoration was first proposed by E. L. Sukenik, op. cit., p. 43. 

21. The whole is figurative, referring to the beguiling of the people into wrong observances 
of the festivals. 

21a. Op. cit., p. 88, note (5). 

22. Cf. Mark 7:9-13. 
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branded (it seems to me) as halagoth (“smooth things”) designed to 
win popular favor. The sect avoided the use of the term halakoth for 
its own legal decisions, employing instead the term “judgments” (mish- 
patim). It laid down the strict injunction (DSD v, 15 f.) that no man 
of the Community may answer questions of interpretation according to 
non-sectarian opinion “in regard to any teaching or judgments.” 

Many scholars have observed that the sectarian literature (DST, 
DSW, DSD, DSH) is saturated with Biblical phraseology. Some of it 
has been described as a mosaic of scripture citation. This is a clear 
demonstration of the constant application of the sect to the study of their 
holy books. But if the sect appears to piece together scriptural citations 
and reminiscences, it binds them together with the mortar of interpreta- 
tion, producing a new picture of the Old Testament and its meaning. 
Nothing is taken over unmodified, or uninterpreted. A striking example 
of borrowing with interpretation is the sect’s beautiful rendering of the 
Aaronic benediction of Numbers 6:24-26:” 


May He bless thee with every good, 

And keep thee from every evil; 

IIlumine thy mind with life-giving wisdom, 

And favor thee with eternal knowledge; 

May He lift up His merciful face toward thee 

for thine eternal peace. 

The element of interpretation supplied (as in bold face type above) so 
greatly enriches and improves upon the original form of the benediction 
that it will no doubt receive considerable usage on the part of both 


ministers and rabbis who become familiar with it. 
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Perhaps as a product of some “charismatic exegete,”™ or possibly 
as a product of the oral community midrash (or exposition), there sprang 
the Habakkuk Commentary. Its interest is not legal (though the sect 
may well have had legal midrashim too)** but prophetic. Its whole 
concern is to what events the ancient prophet Habakkuk makes reference 
in the first two chapters of the book which bears his name. No definitive 
translation of this document has yet been produced,” for the text of the 
document which appears so beguilingly simple must be viewed through 
the eyes of its author, the subtleties of whose exegesis often escape one. 
I have given considerable time to the study of the-hermeneutical (i. e., 
interpretative) principles or presuppositions of the roll and have made 
the following tentative tabulation of them. 


HERMENEUTICAL PRINCIPLES OR PRESUPPOSITIONS OF DSH 


1. Everything the ancient prophet wrote has a veiled, escha- 
tological meaning.”* ; 

2. Since the ancient prophet wrote cryptically, his meaning is 
often to be ascertained through a forced, or abnormal construc- 
tion of the Biblical text.” 
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3. The prophet’s meaning may be detected through the study 
of the textual or orthographic peculiarities in the transmitted 
text. Thus the interpretation frequently turns upon the special 
readings of the text cited. 

4. A textual variant, i. e., a different reading from the one cited, 
may also assist interpretation. 

5. The application of the features of a verse may be determined 
by analogous circumstance, or by 

6. Allegorical propriety. 

7. For the full meaning of the prophet, more than one meaning 
may be attached to his words. 

8. In some cases the original prophet so completely veiled his 
meaning that he can be understood only by an equation of syn- 
onyms, attaching to the original word a secondary meaning of 





Fig. 3. A section from the Dead Sea Habakkuk Scroll. col. iii. 8 ff. On the second line 
of the photograph a single Hebrew word (from Hab. 1:9) is written as two words. It 
appears that for purposes of interpretation, the commentator wished to read ‘his 
face, they’’ (two words in Hebrew) rather than ‘‘their face’’ (one word in Hebrew). 





23. My published translation (ep. cit.), DSD ii, 2 ff., is modified here with a view to 
oral adaptation. 

24. This phrase was employed by H. L. Ginsberg to describe the Teacher of Righteousness 
in a personal conversation with me in Dec., 1948. I may further suggest that commentaries of 
this kind may have been memorized and cited orally at the vigils of the sect. 

24a. Cf. “‘midrash of the Law.’’ CDC 9:33. 

25. My translation appeared in the BASOR No. 112 (Dec., 1948). Various issues since that 
date have carried corrections. Many other scholars have also suggested revisions. The only 
complete translation which I have seen, since my initial work, is that of A. Dupont-Sommer, 
‘‘Le ‘Tommentaire d’Habacuc’ decouvert pres de la Mer Morte. Traduction et notes.’" Revue 
de Vhistoire des religions, April-June, 1950, pp. 129 ff. I understand that Van der Ploeg has 
published a complete translation with notes in Bibliotheca Orientalis, Jan., 1951. 

25a. This is often “‘realized eschatology."’ 

26. Back of such an idea must have been real cryptic writing, such as the third century 
B. C. editing of Ezekiel illustrates. Cf. my article, ‘‘Exorcising the Souls from Ezekiel 13:17-23,"’ 
4BL, Dec., 1950, pp. 367 ff. 
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one of its synonyms. 

9. Sometimes the prophet veiled his message by writing one 
word instead of another, the interpreter being able to recover 
the prophet’s meaning by a rearrangement of the letters in a 
word, or by 

10. The substitution of similar letters for one or more of the 
letters in the word of the Biblical text. 

11. Sometimes the prophet’s meaning is to be derived by the 
division of one word into two or more parts, and by expounding 
the parts. 

12. At times the original prophet concealed his message be- 
neath abbreviations, so that the cryptic meaning of a word is 
to be evolved through interpretation of words, or parts of words, 
as abbreviations. 

13. Other passages of scripture may illumine the meaning of the 
original prophet. 


The above list of hermeneutical principles or presuppositions makes 
clear what DSH vii, 5 means by making known “all the mysteries 
of the words of His servants the prophets!” Those familiar with Rabbinic 
interpretation will have already recognized many a well known her- 
meneutical principle (hereafter abbreviated H. P.) of the ancient Jewish 
midrashim. It remains for us now to demonstrate the use of these prin- 
ciples in DSH. We shall devote little explicit attention to H.P. 1 and 
H.P. 13, the former because it is so obvious throughout the entire com- 
mentary, the latter because its influence is so subtle and often almost 
imperceptible (there being no direct citations of Scripture), so that the 
treatment required to show the influence of other passages of Scripture 
upon DSH interpretation would be too extensive for the confines of this 
present paper. Limitations of space also restrict me to the treatment of 
a number of selected passages of DSH. Several principles of interpre- 
tation are illustrated by the same passage; hence we do not treat the 
principles separately but we call attention to them as they are illustrated 
in each of the several passages. 


The first selection is the midrash of Hab. 1:8-9. I illustrate in this 
case the close correspondence between text and commentary by enu- 
meration of corresponding clauses:” 


[v. 8] (1) Now his horses will be swifter than panthers and keener 
than evening wolves. His horsemen have spread out and stretched 
forth. (2) From afar thev will fly (3) as a vulture hastening to devour 
[v. 91 all of him [=ALL BUT]; (4) Violently will he come. (5) As for 
the mutterings [?] of his face, they are the East Wind. 


Its interpretation concerns the Kittiim (1) who will tramnle the 
land with their horses and with their beasts, (2) and from afar will 
come, i. e., from the isles of the sea, (3) to devour all the peoples as 
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a vulture, but without being satisfied. (4) And by [his] hot anger they 

will be vexed; (5) and with the heat of his nostril [=anger] and the 

snorting of his nostrils [=face or anger], he will speak with (all the 

sons of the East); for that is what He said, (As for the mutterings of 

his face, they are the East Wind). 

The eschatological application (H.P. 1) is to the Kittiim,* a people 
concerning whom Num. 24:24 and Dan. 11:30 predicted an eschatolog- 
ical role (H.P. 13). The commentary always refers to these people in 
the Hebrew imperfect, which conveys the idea of action which is viewed 
as incomplete, and which may (but not necessarily) refer to the future. 
Segal has reasonably blended the evidence that the Kittiim are the 
Romans and the evidence that the sect and its literature are of the pre- 
Roman period by postulating that the scroll predicts the Roman conquest 
of Palestine, rather than speaking of it as an accomplished fact.” This 
ingenious theory solves more problems than any other so far submitted, 
and so for the present at least I am convinced by it. 








The close correspondence between commentary and Biblical text 
indicates that the interpreter read (somewhat unnaturally ) the first word 
of Hab. 1:9 with the preceding verse (H.P. 2). The fact that the last 
word of 1:9 is spelled without the final letter which appears in our tradi- 
tional Hebrew Bibles (the Massoretic Text, cited hereafter as M.T.) 
allows the commentator to take the word in the sense of “East Wind” 
rather than “eastward” or “forward” (H.P. 3).** Another peculiarity of 
the text is the division of the single Hebrew word “faces-of-them” into 
two words (“faces-of them”; cf. Fig. 3) and then vocalizing the words 
so as to obtain “his-face, they” (H.P. 3 or 11).” This reading in turn 
necessitates the reading of the immediately preceding word (of uncertain 
derivation and meaning) as a plural (again contrary to M.T.). 


The commentary, very interestingly, draws upon the verb “come” 
known to us from the M.T., but lacking in the scriptural citation in DSH, 
to interpret the clause “From afar they will fly’—“they will fly” being 
explained as “they will come” (H.P. 4). 


A number of literal details in the portrait of the invaders are carried 


over unmodified, such as the “horses,” for literal horses are as suitable 
for the conquest of the coming Kittiim as for the ancient Chaldaeans 








27. This translation and the others in this article supplant my previously published trans- 
lation of these parts. Biblical quotations appear in black \‘ace type in the citation. 

28. The spelling is that peculiar to DSH. 

29. M. H. Segal, ‘“The Habakkuk ‘Commentary’ and the Damascus Fragments,’’ JBL, 
June, 1951, pp. 133 ff. 

29a. The Vulgate and Symmachus read here as DSH. The Targum interprets the passage 
as relating to the East Wind. 

30. Isaac Rabinowitz (‘‘The Second and Third Columns of the Habakkuk Interpretation 
Scroll,’’ JBL, March, 1950, pp. 35 f.) was the first to read this as two words; but his vocaliza- 
tion produces the result, ‘‘my face are they’’ (pny hm, read as penay hem). I read pnw hm, 
pronouficed penaw hem, the w and y being identical in the calligraphy of this scroll. For the 
defective spelling, cf. swsw at iii, 6, prehw at iii, 7. "lw at viii, 5 (twice), and ‘Iw at 
vill, 7. 
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(H. P. 5); but by allegorizing the East Wind (H.P. 6), ie: commentator 
arrived at the meaning of the obscure word megammoth (taken as 
“mutterings”).” The East Wind is the hot sirocco which, blowing in 
from the desert east of Palestine, scorches everything that lies in its 
path. The association of wind with speech in the Old Testament (H.P. 
13)” and the association of heat with anger in Semitic idiom provides the 
allegorical propriety (H.P. 6) of interpreting the East Wind as angry 
speech. From the word “face” the expositor was able to derive the mean- 
ing “anger” by equating the word with its Hebrew and Aramaic synonym 
“nostrils’—a word which (both in singular and dual) bears a secondary 
meaning of anger (H.P. 8).” If the restoration of Rabinowitz (“the chil- 
dren of the East”) is correct,” the ancient expositor interpreted the word 
qadim in both senses of which it is capable: “East Wind” and “east” 
(H.P. 7). 


Finally, I believe, the midrash expounds the single word “all-of-him” 
(kwlw — a distinctive svelling of this scroll) by dividing it into two parts 
(kwl w = “all but”; H.P. 11) and by treating it as an abbreviation of 
the clause (H.P. 12): “to devour all the peoples . . . , but without being 
satisfied!” (This fact would appear uncertain to me, if it were not that 
this method of interpretation can be illustrated elsewhere in the scroll. ) 
The added words in the expansion of “all, but” were probably suggested 
by Hab. 2:5 (H.P. 13). 


Consider now DSH iv, 9 ff. with its interpretation of Hab. 1:11: 


Then he changes wind-like,” and passes on and lays waste—this 
one whose strength (has become) his 

Its interpretation concerns the rulers of the Kittiim, who—acting 
upon the counsel of (their) guilty house—“pass” each from before his 
fellow. As for their rulers, one after another [literally, “this one” after 
“this one”“] they come to destroy (the peoples). 


The peculiar reading “and lays waste” suggests destructiveness (H.P. 3) 
and is interpreted to mean “they come to destroy’—an action which is 
quite appropriate for the “wind.””* The commentator, however, was 
seemingly familiar with another reading of the word, “and is guilty” 
(that of the M.T.); so he allowed the weight of this word to influence 
his interpretation (H.P. 4) to the extent of mentioning the “guilt” of 
the house {perhaps the Roman Senate) which repeatedly “changes” its 
mind, making new selections of provincial governors year by year.” 


Examine next the interpretation DSH v, 1 ff. gives to Hab. 1:12-13: 

(Art not Thou from everlasting, O Yahweh, my God. my Holy One? 
We shall not die! O Yahweh,) for the administration of judgment hast 
Thou appointed him; the chastizer of the wicked (lit., of him), whom 
Thou has ordained, will be distressed, being too pure of eyes to look 
upon evil; and to countenance wrongdoing Thou art unable. 

The meaning of the passage is that God will not destroy*His people 
[=“We shall not die!”] by the hand of the gentiles; but into the 
hand of His chosen God will commit the “judgment” of all the gentiles; 
and all the wicked of His people shall be punished for their guilt 
through the chastisement administered by them [i.e., by His chosen]— 
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hacuens ‘hoe: [the chosen] have kept His commanc'ments in the time 

of their distress. For that is what He said, too pure of eyes to look 

upon evil. Its interpretation is that they have not followed the lust 

of their eyes in the time of wickedness. 

Taking advantage of the identity in form of two Hebrew letters in 
the scroll’s writing, the interpreter read “will be distressed” (yswr)”* 
instead of “O Rock” (wswr) in the text ot Hab. 1:12 (H.P. 2 and cf. 
H. P. 10). This reading was assisted by the variant reading of the par- 
ticiple for the infinitive of the Massoretic text—“the chastizer of him” 
replacing “to chastize him” (H.P. 3). These new variants are the starting 
point of the interpretation. God has a chosen sufferer who in the age 
about to come (H.P. 1) will administer His justice upon the wicked— 
inclusive of both gentiles and apostate Jews." Those chosen for this 





Fig. 4. A section of col. xi, 12 ff. from DSH. The word ‘‘uncircumcision”’ is here written 
as two words: skin-LT, an abbreviation, apparently, of the phrase: ‘‘the skin of his 
heart is an abomination.’’ See the text on pp. 68 f. 








31. Consult here the Aramaic word gimgam (root gmm) and compare the interpretation of 
the Targum of Jonathan on the passage 

32. Cf. Job 6:26; 8:2. 

33. Rabinowitz, op. cit., pp. 36, 49, applies the meaning ‘‘wrath’’ directly to the word 
“*face.’’ 

34. Op. ecit., p. 35. 

35. For the grammatical problem of this word, cf. G. G. V. Stonehouse, The Beek of 
Mabakkuk, London, 1911, pp. 176 f. 

35a. Cf. the Vulgate rendering, et corruet, which presupposes the same reading as DSH 
and the derivation of the verb from the root shmm. 

36. Cf. Segal, op. cit., p. 134. 

36a. This is an example of the impersonal use of the verb srr, the spelling of the scroll 
corresponding with the regular vocalization of this class of verb. 

37. This may possibly give us the setting for the idealistic War of the Children of Light 
with the Children of Darkness (DSW). The present passage is reminiscent of the Servant of 
the Lord in Deuteno-Isaiah, who is described by Isa. 42:1 as follows: ‘‘Behold, my servant, 
whom I uphold; my chosen, in whom my soul delighteth: I have put my Spirit upom him; he 
will bring forth judgment to the Gentiles.’ To this picture DSH adds that of a sufferer, perhaps 
under the influence of Isa. 52:13-53:12. The sufferer in DSH does not appear to be the Messiah, 
““t the messianic people. Cf. here also DSD viii, 6 ff.: ‘“The chosen of grace to atone for the 
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signal honor have suffered because of their unwillingness to “follow the 
lust of their eyes in the time of wickedness” (no doubt a time of per- 
secution). The commentator reinforced his explanation by an interest- 
ing verbal play in which (to render literally) “it will be distressful to the 
chastizer of him” (yswr lmwkyhw) was equated with “in the distress to 
them; for that” (b-sr lmw ky’ hw’) — where it is to be noted that 
lmwkyhw is divided into three parts (H.P. 11) and a substitution of a 
similarly shaped letter appears (h for h; H.P. 10). This amazingly over- 
laps one of the introductory formulae of the scroll; but perhaps the 
significance of this (from the standpoint of the author of DSH) is not 
that the introductory formula was foreseen, but rather that we are pre- 
sented here with a cryptic reading of the Biblical text itself, which is 
thereby made to say (through deliberate alteration) :” “It will be dis- 
tressful to them; for he whom Thou hast ordained is too pure of eyes to 
look upon evil.” It may have been in this manner that the interpreter 
was assured that the description of 1:13a related to the “chastizer” and 
not to Yahweh as in the normal understanding of the passage. 








Moving on to Column vi, we make another sampling (vi, 2 ff.), an 
explication of Hab. 1:16: 
And as for that which He said: Therefore he sacrifices to His net 
and offers incense to his seine, its interpretation is that they sacrifice 


to their standards, and that their weapons of war are the object of 
their religious reverence. 


One might suppose that the equations “net”=“standards” and “seine”= 
“weapons of war” are to be explained solely upon the principle of alle- 
gorical propriety (H.P. 6) as one moves from the symbolism of fishing 
to the realities of an army waging war. In so far as I have been able 
to observe, this alone explains the first of these equations; but in the case 
of the second, I think I have detected an involved piece of verbal play.”* 
The equation of “his seine’=“weapons of war the object of their reli- 
gious reverence” was achieved, in my opinion, as follows: first of all 
Imkmrtw (“his seine”) was split into two parts (H.P. 11): lmk mrtw; 
next the letters of the first part were rearranged so as to produce klm 
(H.P. 9), which in turn was interpreted as an abbreviation of klmh 
(“disgrace,” a term of reproach for idolatry; H.P. 12); then the letters 
of the word so obtained were expanded in an acrostic fashion so as to 
obtain (according to H.P. 12) the words: KL(y) M(lhmwtm) H(mh)— 
“Their weapons of war are”; and finally the second part of the split word 
(mrtw) was construed as the construct of mr’ rather than that of mrh 
(H.P. 2 or 10), in order to produce the interpretative word mwr’m— 
“the object of their religious reverence” (literally, “their, fear”). 


Now turn to the explication of Hab. 2:5-6 (viii, 3 ff.):, 


Moreover, wealth makes a traitor of a haughty, restless man, so 
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that he enlarges his desire as Sheol, and he as death cannot be satisfied; 
and gathered unto him are all the nations, and amassed unto him are 
all the peoples. Shall not they all lift up a proverb against him, and be 
interpreters of riddles in regard to him, saying: “Woe to him who 
— what is not his! How long shall he load himself with thickness 
of mud?” 

Its interpretation concerns the Wicked Priest who was called by 
the name of the truth at the beginning of his accession, but as he ruled 
in Israel, his heart became high [=“haughty”], and he abandoned God 
and became a “traitor” to the statutes for the sake of “wealth”; and 
he stole and “amassed” the “wealth” of the men of violence who 
had rebelled against God, and the “wealth” of the peoples he took to 
add upon himself the guilt of transgression [=“thickness of mud”]; and 
ways of abomination he wrought with all impurity of defilement 

=“thickness of mud]. 


The explication of the passage grows out of its distinctive readings: 
“wealth” occurring in the place of “wine” (H.P. 3),” and the last word 
of the passage being divided into two words so as to obtain “thickness 
of mud” rather than “extorted-pledges” (H.P. 3 or 11).” The fact of 
“wealth” making “a traitor” suggests what happened in the career of 
the Wicked Priest; for he began his rule well enough, but he soon proved 
himself a traitor to God and His ordinances (H.P. 5). The commentator 
was assured that the reference was to the rule of this Wicked Priest; for 
the word “proverb” (associated here with “riddles”) suggested some- 
thing cryptic. Now the same letters (mashal) which spell “proverb” spell 
also the word “rule”; hence the “proverb” indicates that the wicked per- 
son “ruled” (H.P. 7). 


One of the most disputed passages of DSH presents the exposition 
of Hab. 2:15 (xi, 2 ff.): 

Woe to him who makes one drink his neighbor, venting his 
wrath that he [the neighbor] may be drunk also, in order to look 
upon their festivals. 

Its interpretation concerns the Wicked Priest who persecuted the 
Teacher of Righteousness in order to swallow him up [=“drink his 
neighbor” in the vexation of “his wrath,” wishing [=“in order to”] to 











earth (or land?) And to render to the wicked their desert’’; also DSD viii. 9f.: ‘“‘These will 
serve the purpose of grace to make atonement for the earth (or land?) and to decree the con- 
demnation of wickedness that there may be no wrong-doing.’’ The phrase chosen ef grace is 
also reminiscent of Isa. 42:1 (‘‘my chosen, in whem my soul delighteth’’}—the verb delight 
(rsh) being cognate with the noun grace (rewn). The atoning work in DSD is not explicitly one 
of suffering (cf. DSD ix, 4). 

38. There are numerous examples of interpretation by deliberate alteration in Rabbinic 
literature. Cf. on this point Joseph Bonsirven, Exegese Rabbinique et Exegese 
Paris, 1939, pp. 120 ff., 126 f. However, it may not be necessary to understand the verbal play 
so seriously. In whatever manner understood, the verbal play appears certain and makes clear 
the correspondence between text and commentary. A. Dupont-Sommer’s reading of v, 5 f. as 
“‘who have kept His commandments as a rock for them’’ would be (in so far as I can see) 
the only way to solve the problem of correspondence so long as we read ‘‘rock’’ in the Biblical 
verse. The orthography, however, is against his reading and it is not so appropriate to the 
context. Note that the verbal play explains the use here of the rare poetic form Imw (‘‘to 
them"’) rather than the common thm. 

38a. To many scholars this will appear too involved to be credible. for it is difficult for 
us to acclimate ourselves to the free imagination of ancient Jewish interpreters. A judicious 
use of the imagination is required on the part of any scholar who would understand this 
literature. Each such example, when discovered, must not be judged in isolation, but in the 
light of the total picture. 

39. The despising of personal wealth is characteristic of the Essenes and of this sect. 

40. The Vulgate also read two words: densum Iutum. The reading probably arose through 
failure to understand the real meaning of the word. 
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strip him naked [="“to look upon their pudenda” of M. T.1 So at the 
time of the “festival” of the resting of the Day of Atonement, he 
appeared unto them in order to swallow them up [=“drink his 
neighbor”] and to make them stumble [=“that he may be drunk 
also”) on that fast day, the Sabbath of their resting. 








It is clear from the exposition that the verb normally construed to 
mean “make his neighbor drink” is taken to mean “make one drink his 
neighbor”—a sense which the Hebrew may bear, but not in this context 
(H. P. 2). This construction of the text having been imposed, the 
exegete proceeded with his equation “drink” = “swallow” = “de- 
stroy’; for the word “swallow” in Hebrew has a secondary meaning of 
“destroy” (H.P. 8). The text he employed, quite strangely, read “festi- 
vals” rather than “pudenda” (H.P. 3); this variant suggested the occasion 
when the Wicked Priest tried to swallow up the Righteous Teacher and 
his party (H.P. 3 and 5). The interpreter was fully aware, however, 
of another reading “pudenda”; without using the unmentionable word,* 
he alludes to it by saying that the Wicked Priest’s intention was to 
“strip him (the Righteous Teacher) naked” (H.P. 4). The occasion 
when the Wicked Priest did this was at “festivals-of-them” (mw“dyhm), 
which was interpreted, I conjecture, first by breaking the word into 
two parts “festival s-of-them” (mw‘d yhm; H.P. 11), secondly by en- 
tering the first part as is and coupling with it alliteratively the word 
“resting,” which begins with the same letter, and thirdly by treating 
the second part yhm as an abbreviation (H.P. 12) of Y(wm) H(kpwry)M,” 
“Day of Atonement.” This exegesis assured the midrashic expositor that 
the text of Habakkuk had predicted the very occasion when the Wicked 
Priest executed his fiendish crime! 


The exposition of Hab. 2:16 is incomplete (xi, 8 ff.) because of 
the broken lower margin (cf. Fig. 2); but what can be read illustrates 
the hermeneutic principles of DSH. 

Thou art sated with shame more than glory; yea drink thou, and 
reel! The cup of the Lord’s right hand will enclose thee, that shame 
may be upon Thy glory. 

Its interpretation concerns the priest wnose “shame” excelled “more 
than” his “glory”; for he did not circumcise the skin-W Li.e., uncircum- 
cision] of his heart but walked in the ways of saturation [=“drink 
thou”] in order to destroy the thirst, but the “cup” of the wrath of 


God will swallow him up [=“will enclose thee”] so as to add... .. 
and pain [=“and reel]. 


The interpretive clause “the cup of the wrath of God will swallow 
him up” indicates that the expounder forced an unnatural interpretation 
upon the Hebrew text (H.P. 2), taking “will come round to thee” as 
“will enclose thee” — the Hebrew being capable of either interpretation 
according to context. The text which he cites contains an important 
new reading “reel,” but the commentator apparently knew the reading 
of the M.T., “be uncircumcised;” for he accuses the Wicked Priest of 
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“uncireumcision of heart” (H.P. 4). Curiously the word “uncircumcision” 
appears as two distinct words (cf. Fig. 4). That this is not a mere accident 
of transcription (as 1 once supposed), but was indeed done by design 
(H.P. 11), appears probable from the fact that the scribe’s division of 
the word isolates the letters which spell “skin” — a word peculiarly 
appropriate after the verb “circumcise.” The letters /¢ mean nothing in 
Hebrew; but they are readily explicable as an abbreviation (H.P. 12 
applied to the commentary) — the word “uncircumcision” (‘wr It) stand- 
ing for ‘WR L(bw) T(w*bh), i. e., “the skin of his heart is an abomi- 


nation!” 


We shall. now conclude this analytical study of DSH by an exami- 
nation of the final section of the scroll, an exposition of Hab. 2:19-20 
(xii, 15 ff.): 


Woe (to him who saith) to wood, “Awaken”; to the 
dumb (ston)e, “Arise!” (. . . . . But the Lord is in His Holy temple;) 


4 





(owe 


Fig. 5. A portion from the Dead Sea Discipline Scroll, col. x, 3 ff. The second line in the 
photograph reads, ‘‘and the sign nun is for a key . . ."" The ancient author has written 
the letter nun (enclosed in box) in its medial form, which closely resembles the shape 
of an ancient key. The resemblance seems to have been the basis for a symbolic 
interpretation of the letter. Cf. Fig. 6. 





41. The feeling that the word should be avoided may have been one reason the sect 
adopted the reading ‘‘festivals’’; however, more important than that is the occasion to which 
the event is applied. 


42. For another example where the in an abbreviation stands for the final letter of a 
plural noun, cf. EAM of DSD v, 5 and my reference to this abbreviation below. 

42a. My interpretation of the abbreviation is not drawn out of the air. The point is that 
“‘uncircumcision’’ is interpreted by DSH as ‘‘uncircumcision of heart.’’ The L naturally stands, 
therefore, for Lbw which immediately follows in the text. The T cannot stand for the feminine 
imperfect stem of the verb (for ‘‘skin’’ is masculine in gender), so that it must stand for 
some word which begins with this letter in its basic form. The word, moreover, must bear an 
adversative meaning, most appropriately that of impurity. Tw‘bh (occurring in the similar 
context of viii, 13) is the only word I have been able to find which fully meets this need. 
Ordinarily literary allusion is the only safe guide for the interpretation of an abbreviation. 
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silence before Him, all the earth! 

Its interpretation concerns all the nations who worship “stone” 
and “wood”; and on the Day of Judgment God will destroy all who 
worship idols and the wicked from off “the earth.” 


(Vol. XIV, 








Two puzzles arise in connection with this interpretation: (1) How 
did the expositor come around to the suggestion that Hab. 2:19-20 
relates to the “Day of Judgment”? (2) How could a man so much 
interested in the temple and its priesthood pass over this reference 
to the temple without any comment? The solution to both of these 
puzzles is found in the observation that the interpreter took the word 
bhykl (“in the temple”) as an abbreviation (H.P. 12) of B(ywm) 
H(mshpt) YKL(h) — “on the Day of Judgment He will destroy.” Every 
letter of the last Hebrew word except one appears to be drawn 
from the word “in-the-temple”; but reflection will show that even it 
is not an extra letter, for a mere shift in the letter order (H.P. 9) will 
show that yklh (He will destroy) is itself derived from hykl (temple). 
Hence we may conclude that far from ignoring the temple, the com- 
mentator gave it the signal honor of conveying a cryptic meaning! 


The principles of interpretation which were followed by DSH are 
not wholly peculiar to DSH; this is particularly true of the interpretation 
of words as abbreviations (H.P. 12), a principle which has its applica- 
tions to DSW and DSD. 


The Dead Sea War of the Children of Light with the Children of 
Darkness (DSW) derives by means of verbal play the appropriate 
inscription which each military division is to display on its banner.” 
The banner of the thousand (Ip) is to bear the words “Wrath of God 
(‘p ’l) in fury against Belial and against all the men of his lot, that they 
may be without remnant”; that of the hundred (m’h) is to be inscribed 
with the words “From God (m’t l=also “hundred of God”) comes the 
military might against all wicked flesh”; the banner carried by the fifty 
(hmshym) is to read “The post of the wicked has ceased because of 
God’s might,” perhaps derived acrostically, as Weis suggests — H(dl) 
M(‘md) (r)SH(‘)YM (“The post of the wicked has ceased”).“ This 
verbal play on the part of DSW conforms precisely to the hermeneutical 
technique of DSH. 


The Dead Sea Manual of Discipline (at DSD x, 1 ff.) presents 
us with a very elaborate acrostic of the word amen in Isa. 65:16. The 
first two letters of the word are interpreted alliteratively by a series 
of words beginning with these letters (Aleph and Mem); and in the case 
of the latter, reference is also made to the final Mem, or the “large Mem,” 
at the end of “holy of holies.” In the case of the third: (and last) letter 
(Nun) of the word, only one word in the brief sentence contains the letter 
(nihyeh—“will be”); but instead it focuses attention almost entirely upon 
the shape of the letter: “And the sign Nun is for unlocking (or, a key) 
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of His eternal mercies at the beginning of seasons in every period ‘that 
will be.” The Nun here is of the medial form (see Fig. 5), which is 
truly like that of an ancient key (see Fig. 6).” 








DSD, moreover, makes use of abbreviations in the coining of surro- 
gates for the unpronounceable name Yahweh. In its indirect quotation of 
Isa. 40:3 (DSD viii, 13) it substitutes HUHA (hw*h’) for Yahweh, no 
doubt contracting HU HA-ELOHIM (hw’ h'lhym), i.e., “He is the God.” 
In its indirect quotation of Deut. 10:16 f. (combined with 30:6) it 
abbreviates “God of Gods and Lord of Lords” (Elohe ha-elohim we- 
Adone ha-adonim) as EAM (’’M).” Thus a cautious and limited use of 
the hermeneutic principles employed by the author of DSH is of value 
for interpreting the sect’s own literature.” 


Within the limited space remaining, I wish to point out the essen- 
tially Rabbinic (or midrashic) character of the thirteen hermeneutical 
principles which apply to the exposition of DSH. 


As for H. P. 1, DSH, the ancient Rabbinic literature, and Philo all 
agree that one must interpret not merely the literal meaning of words 
(peshat being the Rabbinic word fpr this), but the “mysteries of the 
words,” i.e., the hidden meanings of words. The differences lie chiefly 
in the type of meaning to be derived from the cryptic words of Scripture. 
Philo’s concern was to discover all the wisdom of the Greek philosophers 
concealed in the words of Moses. The Rabbis’ chief concern was to 
prove that the laws which tradition had added to the Pentateuch were 
really contained there and could be derived from it, if one only knew 
the hidden teaching of the Torah.“* Hillel (late first century B.C. and 
early first century A.D.) drew up a list of seven rules for deriving 
halakoth (legal norms) from the Torah. Ishmael (overlapping first and 
second centuries A.D.) expanded these into thirteen; and Eliezer ben 
Jose Ha-gelili (second century A.D.) expanded them stil] further into 
32 rules. The concern of DSH is not, with halakoth (though the sect 
may well have had midrashim of that type), but with predictive prophecy 
(an element which sometimes figures in midrash haggadah), devoting 








43. Cf. E. L. Sukenik, Megillot Genuzot I, Jerusalem, 1948, p. 19. 

44. P. R. Weis, ‘‘The Date of the Habakkuk Scroll," JQR, Oct., 1950, pp. 148 ff. and 
note 79. His suggestion that there may also be an occurrence of Gematria is less certain. 
but it is to be considered. His alleged Arabisms and other arguments for the late date of 
DSH cannot be sustained. 

45. A similar play upon the shape of a letter occurs in the third century B. C. editing 
of Ezekiel, a fact which I can demonstrate elsewhere. 

46. The abbreviation *’m may be illustrated in English by representing ‘‘God of gods and 
glory of glories’’ as GGS—letters which might stand for either or both of the i The 
abbreviation hw’h’ may be illustrated through contracting ‘‘He (is) the God"’ as 

47. Cf. my application of H. P. 12 to the text of DSH, above, p. 66, 68 f. 

47a. Midrashim, with their fanciful word juggling, not only derive halaketh. but also 
haggadah (not only legal rules, but edifying truths for the cultivation of the spiritual life). 
According to many scholars it was concern for the former which especially led to the develop- 
ment of midrashic techniaues. 
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considerable space to the proof that the career of the Teacher of Right- 
eousness was foretold by the prophet Habakkuk.“ 





As for deriving the prophet’s cryptic meaning by “forced, or abnor- 
mal construction of the Biblical text” (H.P. 2), DSH illustrates a practice 
which abounds in all Rabbinic literature. Compare Rabban Gamaliel’s 
proof of the doctrine of the resurrection from the Pentateuch by his 
arbitrary punctuation of Deut. 31:16 (Sanhedrin 90b). The passage 


Ancient keys. The key on the right of the photograph is of a type used in the 
Hellenistic-Roman period and closely resembles in shape the form of the Hebrew 
letter nun, Cf. Fig. 5. (From Sir Flinders Petrie, Ancient Tools and Weapons, 
Plate LXXVI.) 


naturally reads (adhering to the Hebrew order of words): “And the 
Lord said unto Moses, Behold, thou shalt sleep with thy fathers; and 
rise up will this people . . . ”; but Rabban Gamaliel reasoned that the 
passage was to be read, “Behold, thou shalt sleep with thy fathers and 
rise up.” Sometimes a vocalization was imposed upon the Hebrew 
consonants which is not in harmony with the context. Thus the text of 
Exodus 12:17 is naturally read: “and ye shall observe the (feast of) 
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unleavened bread (ham-magsoth); but an mterpretation m Meku.a 
construes the verse as, “And ye shall observe the commandments (ham- 
miswoth).” Sometimes the pronunciation remains the same but an ab- 
normal sense is given the words; thus the Midrash Rabba of Genesis 
(viii, 1) records Rabbi johanan’s interpretation of Psalm 139:5, “Thou 
hast beset me behind and before,” concerning which the famous teacher 
says: “If a man is worthy enough, he enjoys both worlds, for it says, 
‘Thou hast formed me for a later (world) and an earlier (world).’” 


As for H. P. 3, the peculiar readings upon which the interpretation 
of the text so often hinges may be compared with the variant readings 
of Rabbi Meir’s Pentateuch which are sometimes cited. Genesis Midrash 
Rabbah (xx, 12) quotes Gen. 3:21: “And the Lord God made for Adam 
and his wife garments of skin (or), and clothed\them.” The midrash 
begins its exposition by saying: “In R. Meir's Torah it was found 
written, ‘Garments of light (‘or)’: this refers to Adam’s garments, which 
were like a torch (shedding radiance), broad at the bottom and narrow 
at the top.” Cf. also this same midrash in regard to Gen. 1:31 (lx, 5): 
“In the copy of R. Meir’s Torah (Pentateuch) was found written: 
And behold, it was very (me’cd) good, and behold, death (maweth) was 
good.”” Thus most likely the peculiar readings of DSH were discovered 
in some manuscript (or manuscripts) and were treated as authoritative. 
Perhaps they were found in the scroll of the Teacher of Righteousness 
himself. 


Illustrations of H. P. 4 are also not uncommon. As a matter of fact 
the citations given under H. P. 3 are of relevance here; for both the 
readings of the M. T. and those of Rabbi Meir are employed to illumine 
the meaning of the passage. 





As for the application of a Scripture passage to an event of religious 
history through the similarity of the circumstances described (H. P. 5), 
one may compare the Mishnah as recorded in the Babylonian Talmud, 
Sotah 48a, a part of which is quoted here: 


When the sanhedrin ceased (to function), song ceased from the 
places of feasting; as it is said, They shall drink wine with a song, 
etc. (Isa. 34:9). 


When the former prophets died the Urim and Thummim ceased. 
When (the second) temple was destroyed, the Shamir and Nopheth 
Suphim (“droppings of the honeycomb,” Ps. 19:11) ceased. and men of 
faith disappeared from Israel; as it is said, Help, Lord, for the godly 
man ceaseth, etc. (Ps. 12:2). 





48. E. L. Sukenik compares this with the concern of the Gospels to show that Jesus 
fulfilled prophecy (Meg. Gen. II, p. 86); the Gospels, however, never depart from the simple 
meaning of words, unless it be in the supposed verbal play which derives Nazarene from 
“branch’’ (ner of Isa. 11:1), if Matthew 2:23 indeed quotes Isa. 11:1. 

49. It appears to me that Rabbi Meir’s Torah read an extr= clause (or gloss). 
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As for allegorical interpretation (H.P. 6), we need quote no ex- 
amples, but simply refer to the Midrash Rabbah on the Canticles, 
which, though relatively late in its present form, draws upon very early 
material. The Canticles (or Song of Songs) was canonized at the 
Council of Jamnia (A.D. 90) because of the allegorical (or parabolic) 
interpretation already given it. Strictly allegorical interpretation is a 
minor element in DSH.” 


The assigning of more than one meaning to the words of Scripture 
(H.P. 7) is constantly practiced in Rabbinic literature. Midrash Siphra on 
Leviticus presents an interesting illustration: “Ye shall take the branches 
(kappoth) cf palm-trees (Lev. 23:40). R. Tarphon said: ‘Kaphuth 
(bound), and if it is divided, you ought to bind it.” The Rabbi's 
interpretation does nt set aside the literal meaning “branches,” but by 
means of verbal play it gives the word an additional meaning so as to 
teach that the branches “if divided, ought to be bound.” 


As for H. P. 8, one may compare the equation “light” = “torch” 
= “shape of torch” in Midrash Rabbah on Genesis (xx, 12 as cited 
under H. P. 3 above). 


Interpretation of a word (H.P. 9) by means of rearranging its 
letters is as ancient as the Bible itself, in which etymological derivation 
of names is not strictly scientific, as, e.g., 1 Chron. 4:9: “His mother 
called his name Jabez (Y‘bs), saying, Because I bare him with sorrow 
(‘sb).” A Rabbinic example of this is found in Midrash Siphre on 
Numbers: “And they spread (wyshthw) them (i.e., the quails) all 
abroad for themselves round about the camp (Num. 11:32). R. Judah 
said: “Do not read wyshthw, but wyshhtw (they sacrificed)’; this shows 
us that they were obliged to slaughter them ritually.” 


The ancient Rabbis employed freely also H. P. 10. An example 
of exegesis by the substitution of similar letters appears in Shabbath 
63a: “R. Jeremiah said in R. Eleazar’s name: When two scholars 
sharpen each other in halakah, the Holy One, blessed be He, gives 
them success, for it is said, and in thy majesty (wa-hadareka) be success- 
ful (Ps. 45:5): read not wa-hadareka, but wa-hadadeka (and in thy 


sharpening ).” 


The interpretation of a word by breaking it into parts (H.P. 11) is 
also common among the ancient Jews. Thus we read in Mekilta (on 
Ex. 15:2): “R. Aqiba represents the nations as saying to Israel: “What 
is thy beloved, for whom thou wouldst die, and for whom thou wouldst 
kill, according to that which is said (Cant. 1:3): Therefore do the 
virgins (‘Imwt) love thee? They love thee unto death (‘7 mwt).’” 
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The exposition of words as abbreviations (H.P. 12), for which 
the Rabbinic word is notarikon, was the thirtieth hermeneutic rule of 
Eliezer ben Jose ha-Gelili (second century A.D.). A particularly rich 
example of this exegetical method is the Rabbinic interpretation of the 
first word of Gen. 49:4 (“unstable” in Authorized Version; “boiling 
over” in American Standard Version). Bonsirven lists the different 
interpretations applied to each of the three letters of the word: six 
applied to the first letter, eight to the second, and six to the third. “The 
major part of these interpretations,” he observes, “are by rabbins from 
the end of the first century.” ” 


At least four of Hillel’s seven hermeneutical rules apply to the use 
one may legitimately make of other passages of Scripture to illumine 
the meaning of a passage under discussion (H.P. 13). Except in 
Mishnah, Talmudic literature appeals directly to Biblical parallels 
(real or fancied); DSH makes no direct appeals to other passages of 
Scripture, but their influence upon interpretation is nevertheless to be 
detected. 


There are fundamental distinctions of literary style between DSH 
and the Rabbinic midrashim. DSH quotes an entire passage of Scripture 
and follows it with an interpretation, whose relationship to the individual 
words or phrases of the Scriptural citation is ascertained only after very 


careful study. The midrash, however, often cites single words or phrases 
and presents directly their interpretation; thus the hermeneutical prin- 
ciples are more easily apprehended than in DSH. The Rabbinic midra- 
shim, moreover, usually point up the interpretation through a question- 
and-answer method in which the views of various scholars are cited. The 
technique of interpretation in DSH would often be more easily discerned 
and be beyond cavil. if only the commentator had written in the style 
familiar to us from other midrashim, presenting, e. g., the interpretation 
of Hab. 2:20 somewhat as follows:” 


What is meant by The Lord is in His holy temple? The Teacher 
of Righteousness said, “The temple (hykl) means that God will destroy 
(ykth) all who worship idols.” One of his disciples said, “In the temple 
(bhykl) is to be explained as ‘On the Day of Judgment He will destroy 
[B(ywm) H(mshpt) YKL(h)] the wicked from off the earth.’ “ 


DSH, however, cites no authorities; and it dogmatically sets forth its 
exposition in block, so that the hermeneutic relationships are more elu- 
sive and are often open to question. 





50. Contrast the statement of Dupont-Sommer. Les Manuscrits de la Mer Merte, p. 36, 
“son exegese est purement et entierement allegorique."’ 

51. Op. eit., pp. 138 f. Two of the Rabbis mentioned in Shabbath 55b carried out their 
acrostic in reverse order of the Hebrew letters. 

52. For the form of DSH, cf. above p. 60. 
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Even though some scholars may not accept every hermeneutical | 


presupposition which I find in DSH, I am convinced that the exegesis 
of this ancient commentary is essentially midrashic in character. From 
the very first most scholars have believed that DSH should be classified 
as a commentary, not as a midrash. I have previously described the scroll 
as “a commentary upon Habakkuk which employs midrashic principles 
of exegesis” (BASOR No. 114, April, 1949, p. 10). Millar Burrows. has 
more precisely stated this same position: “DSH is midrashic in its mode 
of exegesis, but it is not a midrash in form at all; it is distinctly a com- 
mentary citing passages one by one and interpreting them.™ This, how- 
ever, raises the question as to which is the more basic distinction, liter 
form or mode of exegesis. It is my present conviction that if the her- 
meneutical principles are prevailingly those of the midrash, the term 
midrash is the better term by which to characterize an expository work." 
It seems to me that the basic distinction is the approach to the Biblical 
text. A commentary, even when allegorical as in many old conservative 
commentaries upon the Song of Songs, is founded upon the literal, self- 
evident sense of the text;* a midrash, on the other hand, though it may 
sometimes expound the literal sense of a passage, devotes itself prima- 
rily to the derivation of hidden meanings, the exposition of “the mysteries 
of the words of God’s servants the prophets.” If this distinction is to be 
given pre-eminence, DSH must be judged a midrash.” 





53. The quotation is from a personal letter recently received from Professor Burrows. 
He does not accept all the hermeneutical presuppositions which I discover in DSH, nor every 
example of their application; yet he acknowledges that ‘‘DSH is midrashic in its mode of 
exegesis,’’ which is my basic contention, 4ll the rest being illustrative. 

54. We must recognize, however, that the word commentary may also be used in @ 
general way to cover any type of exegetical work. Cf. the chapter headings in George Foot 
Moore, Judaism, Vol. 1, pp. 135, 161. There is no reason, therefore, why. popularly .DSH 
should not be referred to as a commentary, though the better term (in my judgment) would 
be e 
55. Millenarian authors even today apply to their own time the prophecies of Daniel and 
the Revelation of John in farfetched ways. Their works are commentaries, for their point of 
departure is the literal text, however invalid their understanding of the text may be. 

56. The differences in style between DSH and other midrashim may be accounted for in 
various ways. There is no citation of authorities, because the author ‘‘teaches as one having 
authority, and not as the scribes’’ (Matthew 7:29), or to use a phrase of the Rabbis, ‘‘He sits 
and expounds in the manner of Moses.’’ Not everything is crystal clear, for the literature was 
intended for the members of the sect who would be instructed with regard to cryptic features 
of their books. Other differences may be due to the earlier date of the book and to its Essene 
rather than Pharisaic origin. 


NOTICE ; 


During the leave of absence of the Editor, this number and those for 
December and February are being edited by Floyd V. Filson and Frank 
M. Cross, Jr., of McCormick Theological Seminary. 
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